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THE TABERNACLE 


Was that magnificent, divine pavillion, the emblem of 
heaven itself, Heb. 9: 24, which Moses built for God, by 
his express command, partly to be the place of his visible 
residence as king of Israel, Ex. 40: 34, 35, and partly to 
be the centre and medium of that solemn worship which 
the people were to render to him, v. 26—29. Moses hav- 
ing been solemnly instructed by God to rear the taberna- 
cle, according to the pattern which had been showed to 
him on the mount, Heb. 8: 5, called the people together, 
and informed them of his proceedings, and gave them an 
opportunity to contribute towards so noble and honorable 
a work, Ex. 25: 2,35: 5. And so liberally did the peo- 
ple bring their offerings, that he was obliged to restrain 
them, ver. 21,36: 7. The structure was built with ex- 
traordinary magnificence, and at a prodigious expense, 
that it might be in some measure suitable to the dignity 
of the Great King, for whose palace it was designed, and 
to the value of these spiritual and eternal blessings, of 
which it was also designed as an emblem. The value of 
the gold and silver only used in the work, was about eight 
hundred thousand dollars, while the vast quantities of 
brass and other materials, all of the choicest kind, must 
have been of very great value. 

The tabernacle made a splendid appearance. It was of 
an oblong rectangular form, thirty cubits, (21 inches each) 
long, ten broad, and ten high. Ex. 26: 18—29. The 
two sides and the western end were of shittim wood, over- 
laid with gold, and fixed in solid sockets, or vases of sil- 
ver. Above, they were secured with brass overlaid with 
gold, passing through rings of gold, which were fixed to 
the boards. At the east end, which was the entrance, 
there were only five pillars, whose chapiters and fillets 
were overlaid with gold, standing on five sockets of brass. 
The tabernacle was covered with four layers or coverings 
of different kinds. ‘T’he first and inner one was composed 
of fine linen, magnificently embroidered with figures of 
cherubim, in shades of blue, purple and scarlet ; this form- 
ed the beautiful ceiling; the next was made of goats’ 
hair ; the third of ram’s skins, dyed red; and the fourth 
or outward covering was made of skins of some kind, dyed 
of a particular color. The entrance at the east end of this 
splendid structure was enclosed with a richly embroidered 
curtain, suspended from the golden pillars, Ex. 27: 16. 





The tabernacle stood in an open court of an oblong 
form, one hundred cubits long and fifty broad, situated 
due east and west, Ex. 27: 18. This court was surround- 
ed with pillars of brass, filleted with silver, and placed five 
cubits from each other, in brass sockets, fastened to the 
earth by pins of the same metal. They were about five 
cubits high; and on them were suspended the curtains 
which formed an inclosure round the court. They were 
of fine twined white linen, except that at the entrance, 
which was of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine white 
twined linen, with cords to draw it either up or aside, when 
the priests entered the court. Within this area, stood the 
altar of burnt offerings, and the laver at its foot. The 
former was placed in a line between the door of the court, 
and the door of the tabernacle, but nearer the former ; the 





latter stood between the altar and the door of the taber- 
nacle. See Ex. 38: 39: 40. 

The tabernacle was so constructed as to be easily taken 
in pieces and put together, as occasion required ; which 
was necessary, as it was to accompany the Israelites in 
their travels in the wilderness, and whenever they encamp- 
ed, was set up in the midst of the tents.—Calmet. 


Moral Tales. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 














Susan was soon busily engaged in her new employ- 
ment. She found her situation far pleasanter than she 
had anticipated, for her companions were agreeable, and 
her employer was a kind-hearted woman, who was more 
ready to find occasions of praise than of blame. Still 
there were times when her heart yearned to participate in 
those pleasant home scenes, which her busy fancy so of- 
ten pictured, and the thronging,-minute recollections of 
which would often bring atear to her eye. But for all 
symptoms of home sickness, Susan found a valuable reme- 
dy in constant occupation, a regard for health, and her 
habit of looking at things on the bright side. Thus she 
preserved unimpaired her native cheerfulness of tempera- 
ment, while every day’s absence from home, increased her 
love for the cherished spot. 

It was a cold evening in the last of November. In the 
family sitting room of the Thompsons, a blazing fire burn- 
ed upon the hearth, shedding a new lustre on its smooth 
red bricks, revealing in distinct contrast the dark and 
bright stripes of the home-made carpet, diffusing its ruddy 
flickering glow over, walls an eeiling. On one side of 
the fire sat Albert in his easy chair, evidently in fine 
spirits. On the other was seated Mrs. Thompson, with a 
pleasant smile on her face, while her low chair rocked to 
and fro with a short, quick motion, as if to keep time with 
the rapid contact of her knitting needles. Charley was 
trying his skill at mechanics, and little Mary, with a most 
matronly air, was Julling her dolly to its nightly rest. In 
the middle of the room stood a table neatly arranged for 
tea, while high over the fire hung a tea-kettle and a dutch 
oven, evidently in waiting. The little group listened at- 
tentively to every sound that broke upon the evening’s 
quiet, till at length Charley exclaimed, ‘‘ There they are, 
I know the horse’s step and the jingle of the bells as far 
off as 1 can hear them.” In a moment more, the well 
known step had stopped before the door, and Susan, not- 
withstanding her benumbed hands and feet, with one bound 
sprang from the sleigh, and was in the midst of the happy 
circle, that with smiles and tears so joyfully welcomed 
her back. 

We will not repeat the many questions that were show- 
ered upon her, and the many assurances of gladness on 
her return; neither will we describe the pleasant supper, 
whose warm white cakes, excellent sweet-meats, and 
pumpkin pie, Susan declared she had not seen equalled 
since she left home, and to which her continual talking 
afforded her but little opportunity of doing justice ; nor 
recount the various little love tokens which every mem- 
ber of the family had provided for her return. It is enough 
to say that a more happy and grateful family is seldom 
found in princely castle, or pillared hall, than that which 
bowed round the family altar, in the humble dwelling of 
the Thompsons on the evening that their loved one was 
again embraced in the fold of home. 

“The sun certainly shines brighter in Manbury than 
any where else,” exclaimed Susan the next morning, as 
its earliest beams awoke her from her slumbers. She 
looked forth from her chamber window, the earth was clad 
in the spotless robe of winter, and so pure did she look as 
she greeted the early sun in his coming, that in his glad- 
ness he had showered down jewels in such prodigal muni- 
ficence that the eye was dazzled by the excess of her bril- 
liancy. A slight rain had fallen during the night, and 
every bush, shrub, and her favorite clump of willows, were 
glittering with pendant diamonds, more magnificent than 
the tiara of an eastern queen. As Susan gazed on each 
well known object, she thought in the fullness of her 
heart that there never before was pictured a scene so 
beautiful. 

She tripped down stairs, her heart dancing as lightly 
as her feet, and met Albert in the room, who had risen 
earlier than usual, that he might breakfast with her. 
** Now we shall have sunlight within as well as without,” 
said he, as with a peculiar expression of satisfaction he 
gazed upon Susan’s happy face. 





“You don’t mean to say, we have been in darkness 
while Susan has been away, do you Albert?” asked his 
mother, in a half playful and half-reproachful tone. 

‘‘Oh no, dear mother,” answered he, blushing, ‘‘ but 
you are gentle and quiet, like moonlight, and Susan you 
know is always as light and joyous as the sunshine.” 

Before the morning had glided away, the quick eye of 
Albert perceived that a change had come over Susan's 
spirit. Her laugh rung merrily, yet there was in it a ten- 
der tone, that to his ear made it more musical than ever. 
Her smile was as bright, but it shone with a more chasten- 
ed light than before. Her voioe was as cheerful, yet its 
slightly subdued tone told more of tenderness and feeling. 
“* She is still the same,” said Albert to himself, ‘‘ and yet 
about her breathes a spirit that is deeper and holier. Can 
it be that she has given her heart to God. If soshe would 
have written me, and yet I can account for the change in 
no other way. It must be so.” 

But Albert was not long left in doubt, for the first time 
his sister was alone with him, with a full heart she spake 
of her new hopes and joys. ‘‘ God knew it was best for 
me to go away,’’ said she, “for if I had always stayed 
with you, I might still have slighted your entreaties, but 
when I was alone among strangers, your words of love 
came home so urgently to my heart, and so sweetly invit- 
ed me to seek God, that I wondered how I could have 
heeded them so little while with you. But oh! Albert, 
when I opened my Bible, and read the blessed invitations 
that were again and again given there from the hills and 
vales of Judea, and, as I then felt, repeated from heaven, 
I forgot you, and thought only of my great ingratitude in 
slighting the love of Jesus. And when I felt unworthy to 
wash his feet with tears, then he said to me, ‘‘ go in peace,” 
with a smile so full of forgiveness and love, that from that 
hour my spirit has been full of his praise. 

‘*1 knew it must be so,” exclaimed Albert, “I felt that 
God wenld answer my prayer.” Then with.closed eyes 
and clasped hands he remained a few minutes in silence, 
his lips slightly moving, and added, while a smille illumin- 
ed his beautiful features, ‘‘ Now, Susan, my earthly 
message is accomplished, and I am all ready to go home.” 

Susan soon found plenty of employment, for she was a 
general favorite in her native village. For Albert’s sake, 
she always made arrangements to do her work at home, 
and thus was continually at the side of his bed or easy 
chair. Many and animated were the conversations they 
enjoyed, or if Albert was too weak to talk, Susan would 
relate to him what she had read, or repeat some of his fa- 
vorite poems, or perchance sing a plaintive air, till he 
slumbered as gently as an infant. As the result of her 
labors, she was soon able to subscribe for an interesting 
and able periodical, and to procure for Albert new books, 
and many other gratifications. And if any of our young 
readers are disposed to think labor degrading, they may be 
assured they are strangers to the pure pleasures that sprang 
up in Susan’s heart, as she was thus able by means of her 
own earnings, to minister to her brother’s happiness. 

Thus the winter gradually wore away, with its weeks 
of bitter cold, and rare days of sunny rest; with its ex- 
citing storms without, and fireside delights within. It 
was unmarked by much incident to the Thompsons, save 
that towards its close, a letter was handed to Susan bear- 
ing the New Haven post mark. It was read not only by 
herself, but by her parents and brother. It was answered, 
and although we cannot vouch for the contents of either 
letter, the result was that Howard Gray again appeared in 
Manbury, as a visiter, and instead of spending most of the 
time with the family of his aunt Williams as heretofore, 
he tarried evidently by permission at the dwelling of the 
Thompsons. 

It was a sunny day in the opening of spring, that Al- 
bert reclined by a pleasant window listening to Susan, as 
she read the glowing description of heaven, contained in 
the Revelations. It was most familiar to him, yet his an- 
imated face showed how deep was the interest with which 
he received every word. He spoke not as Susan ceased, 
but closing his eyes, fell into a quiet sleep. Susan.sat by, 
guarding his slumbers, and often did she Jift her eyes.from 
her work, as a low murmur of delight escaped the lips of 
the sleeper, followed by a smile so joyful, that she said to 
herself, ‘‘ He must be dreaming of heaven.” At Jength 
he awoke, and looking about him with something of dis- 
appointment, he said, “‘ I really thought I was in: heaven, 
Susan, but the time is not yet; but oh, sister,’”’ he add- 
ed, as again his countenance brightened, ‘‘I haye had 
such a dream—I thought I was in a delightful land. I 
cannot tell you of its bright, golden-bedded waters, .its 
odorous gales, its light so brilliant, yet so inexpressibly 
soft, and its strains of music soravishingly sweet. I wan- 
dered about for a while, but soon I was tired with using 
my crutches, and was about to lay them down.and rest, 
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when a being approached me in shining garments, saying, 
‘‘Why do you use those, you need them not here.” 
Half trembling, I relaxed my hold, and as they fell from 
me, I found myself standing with perfect limbs upright 
upon my feet. Then, suddenly, the thought flashed upon 
my mind, I am in heaven, for there they use no crutches; 
and with that impression, | said, now I shall see God, and 
can present before him my long cherished petition. I fell 
before the “light inaccessible,” and prayed, Susan, that I 
might be your guardian angel, to comfort you in sadness, 
to warn you in temptation, and to shield you from sin. 
My request was granted, and the thought of being per- 
mitted to guard you, till you should meet me there, filled 
my soul with a joy so great, that I awoke, and here I am, 
still on earth by your side. But, Susan, I feel that the 
promise is still mine. I shall be your guardian angel 
when I am gone, and how sweet it will be to watch over 
you, who havo so brightened my earthly pilgrimage. Oh, 
Snsan,” he added, “I am almost home now, and day by 
day, I feel more sensibly how much I owe you. You 
have smiled when I have been sad, you have consoled me, 
and turned to me the sunny side of life in my dark hours, 
so that my heart might be joyous and happy. God has 
work for me to do, but in a brighter sphere than this, and 
there, too, you will receive your reward for the unwearied 
kindness you have shown your invalid brother.” 

Susan could no longer restrain her feelings, and as Al- 
bert ceased to speak, the full fast tears rolled over her 
cheeks. A sudden faintness seized him, and as Susan 
stood supporting his drooping head, she felt_ more deeply 
than ever before, the bitterness of parting. From that day 
his disease rapidly gained new power. ‘The balmy breath 
of spring, which for several years previous, had seemed to 
invigorate and strengthen him, brought with it daily, a 
more entire prostration of his system, till at length he was 
unable to leave his bed. Thus April passed, and May 
came with its freshly springing flowers. For a week, Al- 
bert had thought that each successive day would be his 
last. He had bade his tender, yet hopeful farewell to his 
friends, and was evidently awaiting his last hour not only 
with composure, but with triumph. 

He had passed a distressed night, but as the morning 
broke, his pains ceased. When the early sunbeams shone 
iato his room, he asked that the window might be raised, 
and he be seated in his chair once more, to look out upon 
the morning. His mother remonstrated, that in his weak- 
ness it was impracticable, but Susan pleaded that his re- 
quest might be granted. It was done as he wished. He 
gazed for a few moments in silence on the dewy beauty of 
the morning, then his dark eye kindled with unwonted 
brilliancy, as he said, “ My beloved spoke and said unto 
me,” his voice failed, but Susan took his words, “ Rise 
up, my love, my fair one, and come away. For lo! the 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers ap- 
pear on the earth, the time of singing of birds is come. 
Ariee, my love, my fair one, and come away.” His lips 
faintly murmured, and as Susan bent forward, she caught 
the words, “I come, I come away.” All was still. It 
was death, and as she pushed back the dark curls, and 
kissed the cold, white forehead, the words that she had 
often heard her brother repeat, came thronging to her 
heart: 

“Spirit! thy labor is o’er, 
Thy term of probation is run, 

Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 
And the race of immortal begun. 

Spirit! how bright is the road, 
For which thou art now on the wing, 

Thy home, it will be, with thy Savionr and God, 
Their loud hallelujahs to sing.” 


Three days passed away, and the long procession, that 
with tearful eyes, followed the remains of Albert Thomp- 
son to their earthly resting place, revealed how deeply, 
had been enshrined in the hearts of the villagers, the gen- 
tle being that had dwelt among them as an invalid and a 


cripple. ABBIE. 
Daréitine. 
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ORIGINAL. 


JOHN HARRIS. 


[concLuDED. ] 











It was a mile and a half from the poor little cottage 
where John lived, to the village. The night was clear 
aad cold, and John had no overcuat, but he had a light, 
courageous feeling about the heart, and though he had 
had no supper, he walked with a quick, firm step, some- 
times almost running over the snow banks, which had be- 
come so hard from softening in the day and freezing at 
night, that they would bear a heavy man, and even a horse 
upon their surface. If John had kept that purse in his 
pocket with the design of concealing it and applying the 
contents clandestinely to his own use, I guess he would 
not have stepped so lightly, nor looked abroad over the 
bright and beautiful earth so fearlessly; nor gazed at the 
shining moon and twinkling stars, with such free and hap- 
py thoughts; nor sent such a hopeful, trusting prayer to 
his Father in heaven to bless his parents and his little sis- 
ter, and send them better days. No, he would have glanc- 
ed about him with suspicion ; he would have been afraid 
to meet a fellow being, and he would not have dared to 
look above, at all. And the consequences of that one tri- 
al, one decision, one right step, affected John through life, 





and probably will do so through eternity; as is the case 
with every trial, and every choice, between good and evil 
here below. 

John’ went to the public house, and enquired for the 
gentleman with the broken sleigh. He was not there ; he 
had gone on half a mile further to a tavern near which 
was acarpenter’s and blacksmith’s shop. So John trudg- 
ed on through a hollow, and up a long hill, until he came 
to the second public house. Yes, the gentleman was 
there; he had just had his supper and gone to his own 
room. John stood in the hall while the waiter told the 
gentleman that a boy wished to speak with him. ‘ Show 
him in,’’ said the gentleman, shortly. John went in and 
shut the door. : 

The gentleman sat at a table writing. Hehada grave, 
rather severe countenance. After a while he stopped writ- 
ing, turned round towards John, and looked at him two or 
three minutes without speaking. At length he said, 
“* What do you want with me, boy ?” 

“*T have found a purse, sir,” said John, coming forward 
with a modest, yet self-possessed and manly air; ‘‘ and I 
wish to know if it is yours.” 

The gentleman took the purse, and looked at it without 
any expression of joy, or any change of countenance or 
voice. 

** Why did you come to me with the purse? What 
makes you think the purse belongs to me ?”’ 

**[ met you at the top of the hill, and I saw that your 
sleigh was mended with a hemlock branch which had just 
been cut. I found the purse in the grove of evergreens 
among some twigs which had also just been trimmed from 
a bough.” 

** You had a little, chubby girl by the hand ?” 

“* Yes, sir, it was my sister.” 

“* Where do you live?’’* 

“In the first house beyond the grove.” 

** The hovel under the rocks, two miles from this?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“And had you no desire to keep this money? Was 
there nothing which you wished to buy for yourself or 
your little sister?” 

The tears came into John’s eyes, but he brushed them 
away, and said in as clear a voice as he could command, 
‘TI did not think it would be right, to keep the money, 
sir.” ‘ 

** But you wished very much to keep it?” 

** Yes, sir. O! how much I did wish it.” 

The gentleman went on to question John about his 
family; and about his own wishes and prospects. He 
seemed somewhat surprised at his clear, intelligent an- 
swers, and pleased with his straight-forwardness and frank- 
ness. In turning round towards the table, his elbows hit 
a large bundle of papers from which the string seemed to 
have been just taken, and scattered them in every direc- 
tion upon the carpet. Hé seemed much annoyed, and put 
his hand to his side as if it gave him pain to stoop. John 
looked as if he would like to gather up the papers. ‘“‘ Yes, 
pick them up for me, that’s a good lad,” said the gentle- 
man. “But they are all topsy-turvy, and I have mislaid 
my spectacles. Will you have the goodness to arrange 
them for me according to their numbers ?” 

John arranged them quickly and dexterously. ‘Two of 
the papers had been pinned together, and the pin had 
dropped out. He took it up and holding the papers even- 
ly together, put it into exactly the same pin holes as at 
first. The gentleman gave him a piece of red tape; and 
he tied the bundle of papers neatly and firmly together. 
** Who taught you to tie a knot?” enquired the gentle- 


‘man who had been attentively regarding John’s pro- 


ceedings. 

**My mother, sir. I always tie my little sister’s shoe- 
strings; and my mother says everything should be done 
well, even to the tying of a knot.” 

“Your mother is a sensible woman.” Then after a 
pause; ‘‘ When I met you on the hill, I heard that little 
sister of yours, call you John. Now, John, you say you 
wish to do something to assist your father and mother. 
Not half an hour since, I heard the keeper of this house 
say, that he wished for an active, honest boy to assist the 
ostler and the bar keeper, and that if he could find such 
an one, he would be willing to give him almost man’s 
wages. Would you like such a situation ?” 

The blood rushed to John’s cheeks; his countenance 
fell. But presently he looked up and said, “I will do 
anything for the present, by which I can earn money for 
my father and mother.” 

** Well, John, when you came in, I was just writing an 
advertisement for my lost money. Here I have offered 
four dollars to the finder. This money is honestly yours. 
Take it.” And he handed him four silver dollars from 
the purse. ‘‘I will speak to the inn-keeper about you, 
and before many weeks you shall hear from me.” 

How John’s heart leaped, and how his eyes sparkled, 
as he received the four bright dollars. He walked quick- 
ly to the door, then came back to thank the gentleman, 
which he did from the bottom of his heart. The gentle- 
man stood at the windgw, while he ran down stairs and 
over the street to a store which stood opposite. Then 
passing into the hall, he put on an old cloak and hat 
which lay there, and went over to the store himself to 
purchase some cigars. John was so eager in bargaining 
and making his own purchases that he did not observe 
him. 

As soon as he had left the store, one of the men sitting 
among four or five around the stove, said to another, ““‘Who 
was that boy, neighbor?” 

‘Don’t you know him,” replied the one addressed, 





** Why it’s John Harris’s son, he used to live close by me 
over in East street. Nice folks’s them Harris’s, though 
they’ve had bad luck enough to kill ’em all, if they warnt 
as tough as an elm stick. But sucha boy. I’ve known 
him ever since he was as high as my knee; and he’s ney- 
er told a lie, nor spoke a cross word in the house; but 
always loving and helping, no matter how bad times was, 
His mother told me not five days past, she should have 
sunk long ago if it had not been for John. And then so 
smart as he was at school ; always at the top of his class; 
always ready with his answer, sums always right, with 
John. He’s a bright boy, I tell ye.” The gentleman 
took up his cigars, and went out. 

It was almost ten o’clock when John got home that 
night. His sister was asleep in her little trundle-bed., 
His father also was asleep, but his mother was sitting by 
the low fire. She had spread alittle round table on which 
was a salt-cellar and a plate, and as John came softly up, 
she returned his silent kiss, and then hastened to take a 
couple of large rofsted potatoes from the ashes, which she 
wiped clean and laid upon the plate for John’s supper. 
John laid a bundle into her lap, and began eating the po- 
tatoes with infinite relish. The first thing that Mrs. Har- 
ris opened was a pair of fine chickens, nicely dressed. 
Mr. Harris had said several times within the last few days, 
that he was sure if he could only have some good, strong, 
chicken broth, he should certainly get well. John laugh- 
ed, to see his mother point to the bed, and then kiss and 
hug the chickens with tears in her eyes. Next she open- 
ed two papers, in which were tea and sugar; and finally, 


a bundle containing a quantity of red flannel which she - 


had that very day been wishing for, to make her husband a 
couple of under-shirts. 

When she had wept over these rich and unexpected 
treasures, John put into her hand a dollar and a half in 
silver. ‘fhe poor woman could keep silence no longer. 
She awakened her husband, and they both listened with 
eager interest to John’s account of his interview with the 
gentleman. They were glad parents that night, and John, 
though obliged to creep away into a little cold room to 
sleep, was a happy boy. 

Whether it was the chicken broth, or the red flannel 
doublets, or the soft, warm weather which followed the 
night of these adventures, certain itis, that from that time 
Mr. Harris’s health rapidly improved. By the time farm- 
er’s work was ready in the spring, he was able to do his 
day’s work, and earn his day’s wages; though it was a 
hard thing for one who had owned a farm himself, to go 
out as a day laborer; without the prospect of earning any 
thing for his family beyond the mere necessaries of life, 

On returning from his first day’s work, a neighbor 
handed him a letter, which he had brought to bim from 
the Post Office. He did not open it until he had eaten 
his supper, and his wife had kindled up a little fire; for 
he had perspired a great deal at his work, and felt weak 
aud chilly. Little Patty who had climbed into his lap, 
and was kissing both his cheeks to make them warm, as 
she said, felt the sharp corner of the letter and pulled it 
from his pocket. ‘* Come wife, we'll have no secret cor- 
respondence. Jolin open the letter and read it aloud.” 

John opened the letter, and read as follows. 


Boston, April 2d, 18—. 

Mr. John Harris. Sir,—I have purchased the farm in 
East street, which you formerly owned, and am in want of 
atenant. I should be glad to have you occupy it, if you 
will agree to the following terms. To cultivate it two 
years without rent, in order to manure it, and get it in 
good heart. In the mean time, to plant orchards of ap- 
ple, peach and pear trees, I furnishing the young trees. 
After the two first years, you shall pay me a reasonable 
rent, which shall be decided upon by your two nearest 
neighbors, who are farmers. And, finally, as I have learn- 
ed that you are a capital farmer, and that your troables 
come from endorsing for other people, you must promise 
not to become surety for others, until you are entirely in- 
dependent, and free from debt. 

As for the boy who had no better way of spending his 
time than to be running in a wood after moles to please 
his little sister, or walking two miles of a cold night to 
restore a lost purse, I offer him one of two things. If he 
chooses to remain at home with you and work apon the 
farm, | will pay for six months schooling at the Academy, 
and will give him anewsuit of clothes. If he chooses to come 
to Boston and learn my business which is that of a whole- 
sale dry-goods merchant, I will take him into my family 
and board and clothe him. For two years he sha!) attend 
one of the Boston free schools with my son six months in 
the year, and receive a salary of fifty dollars in money. 
After that, his situation and salary shall be raised accord- 
ing to his deserts. I like the lad and hope he will deter- 
mine to come to me. In three days I shall be at your 
house and shall expect your answer to my proposals. 

Tuomas Denton. 

We will not aitempt to describe the happiness of this 
poor family; the tears of joy, the grateful thanksgivings. 

Not far from the foot of a high mountain in Hampshire 
County, is, one of the prettiest farms in the state of Mass- 
achusetts. It is remarkable for its fine fruit, its neat farm- 
house, its beautiful shade trees, and its luxuriant shrub- 
bery. Miss Patty Norris is one of the smartest and neat- 
est young ladies in that part of the country, and no won- 
der she is a little proud ; for she has a brother in Boston, 
a respectable and promising young merchant; and who 
every summer when he comes “ home” to make a visit, 
brings Patty the neatest of straw bonnets, and the prettiest 
of French calico dresses. This Mr. John Harris has a 
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young friend in Boston who is a painter, and the last time 
he came home, he made his mother a present of a picture 
which this friend had painted for him, It was a winter 
scene, and represented a little girl with red mittens run- 
ning over the snow after a wood-mouse, followed by a 


slender boy. They were just entering a grove of ever- | 


greens, beyond which the smoke was rising from a poor, 
jittle brown house, overhung by a large rock. There was 
a remarkable resemblance in these children, to Mr. John 
Harris Jun. and his sister Patty. Mrs. Harris sets a high 
value upon this picture, as is proved by the fact that one 
night when they were alarmed by fire, she sprang from her 
bed, and running to her daughter’s room seized her with 
one hand, and the picture with the other, and rushed from 
the house. It proved to be a false alarm, and the picture 
was restored to its place, where I believe it hangs at this 
moment. = 

I have made this story rather too long, but it is a true 
story ; and I hope they will excuse one, who is truly their 
friend. Rutu GREENLOVE. 








Benevolence. 











If we were to attempt to cultivate a wild and barren spot 
of earth, it would be a long time before we beheld it 
changed into the loveliness of a garden. How delighted 
should we be with the first flower that bloomed in it, after 
months of toil! Missionaries have often labored for years 
in a heathen land, before they have seen any idolater turn 
unto the Lord. O! how their hearts have rejoiced over 
their first convert—it has been as though the wilderness 
had begun to put forth the bud and the tender blossom ! 

Years passed away among the Mongolian Tartars, and 
no one came to the missionaries to inquire what he should 
do to be saved. At length a youth named Bardo came 
and sat down in the mission school. He was ignorant of 
the letters of the alphabet ; but he soon got on, and ina 
short time could read and write very nicely, and also had 
committed to memory a catechism, and many passages of 
Scripture. He then gave up the worship of his gods, and 
told the children of the family, with whom he lived, that 
he now believed there was only one God, and one Savior, 
Jesus Christ. From this time, he felt more of his state as 
a sinner, and was often seen to retire that he might pray 
in secret. He began, also, to hope that he had found mer- 
cy through the Lord Jesus Christ, who died to save sin- 
ners. When mixing with his own people, he told them 
what he felt, and invited them to come and hear the gos- 
pel for themselves, for that if they died trusting in gods 
that could not save them, they would perish forever. 

The Tartars place their idols on a table opposite the 
door of their tents, and every person as he enters, is ex- 
pected to bow before them. When they saw that Bardo 
did not bow as he passed, they ill-used him, and tried to 
force him to worship the gods ; but finding they could not 
prevail, they turned him out of their tents. One day, a 
lama, or priest, beat him severely on the head, which 
brought on violent pains and a fever. The fever contin- 
ued for several weeks, and he gradually wasted away. 
Pain in the chest and a cough followed, so that poor Bar- 
do was brought very low. His friends, fearing that he 
would die, began to talk of using some of their heathen- 
ish rites to save his life; but he would not consent to this, 
and begged his friends to Carry him to the missionaries. 
The Tartars also placed on the wall, opposite to where he 
lay, some of their charms, that he might look on them; 
but Bardo turned his back to the wall, though he had to 
place himself in a painful position, that his eyes might not 
behold the sinful folly of nis friends. 

On the morning of the day on which he died, he was 
asked, ‘‘ Should you die now, whither would your soul 
go?’ ‘To heaven.’ ‘* Who will receive it there?” 
“God.” ‘On what Saviour do you put your trust for 
salvation?” With great feeling he said, ““On Jesus 
Christ.” ‘ If God had not in his providence, brought you 
here, to learn about that Saviour, what would have be- 
come of you.” ‘‘I should have lived in sin, and gone to 
hell when I died.” He said he was not afraid to die; yet 
he would rather live if it were God’s will, that he might 
honor and take care of his parents. 

His breathing became softer ; and like one falling into 
a gentle slumber, he fell asleep in Jesus. Thus died the 
first convert among the Mongolian T artars—one who may 
be said to have fallen a martyr; for there is little doubt 
that the blows on the head, which he received from the 
lama, were the chief cause of his death. His school- 
fellows carried his body to the grave, and there it rests, 
until Christ shall call it to eternal life, in the resurrection 
Morning.—S. S. Messenger. 


Morality. 
‘EHM °HEM. 


A TEMPERANCE TALE. 








A very estimable friend of ours, who is not to be nam- 
ed, though he might not object to it, once gave us confi- 
dentially, the following anecdote about himself. He was 
old when he told the story to us, but, as may be logically 
inferred, he had once been young. 

In his young days he married a wife, wholly from im- 
pulsive passion; but his youthful liking soon grew into a 
concentrated flame of early love, healthful emotion, intel- 
lectual admiration and moral obligation. The latter term, 
he used to say to us, should never be known to a married 
man. Moral obligation may be mentioned to men who 
profess to have none, but when sounding in the ears of 
those who have ties and few means, they are tones of ter- 
rible discord. 

Our fine hearted friend married a wife, and in her he 
found a woman of superior intelligence, as well as amia- 
ble temperament. He lived happy through his honey- 
moon, and grew even more contented after it, but, from 
the inward uneasiness caused by some chronic affection, 
he gradually fell into the use of alcoholic stimulation. 

His gentle wife, upon discovering this, was afflicted 
deeply, but knew full well that aggravation rather than 
reformation would arise from her interference ; sothe mild 
creature remained silent, and the only tone of reproach 
she ever uttered was the semi-sigh, semi-exclamation of 
‘* Ehm *hem!” 

When he appeared before her with a slight wildness in 
the eye, too much redness in the cheek, or an abrupt hic- 
cough coming from the throat, her smile would be the 
same, her words as kind, but she would turn aside with 
her melancholy aspiration of ‘‘ Ehm “hem!” 

He soon understood this, though he took no notice of 
it; and being a man of fine seusibility, this delicate and 
kind forbearance of his wife, wrought upon him with pow- 
erful effect. No curtain lecture could ever have fallen on 
his ear with such potency as his wife’s simple ‘“‘ Ehm 
*hem !” 

The agitation of other and better principles came about, 
and our friend was one of the first in olden time to sign 
himself a tee-totaller. This deed however, was not men- 
tioned to any, and his wife remained in complete igno- 
rance of it. ‘‘Ehm *hem!” at any rate, was heard no 
more from her lips. 

Some time elapsed, and one evening the husband sat 
down, with a quaint, happy smile, beside her. He look- 
ed her in the face, and still smiled merrier. She laughed 
in return, but was still compelled to inquire what the fun 
was all about. 

‘‘Ehm ’hem !” said the reformed inebriate. 

‘* What!” inquired the wife, for she was still, as she 
had ever been, unconscious that her husband knew aught 
of her suppressed grievance on his account. 

‘‘ Ehm ’hem!’’ said the husband; ‘‘ wife, don’t you re- 
member that sound ?” 

The whole truth then flashed upon the happy woman’s 
mind; how her husband had felt deeply and in secret her 
quiet grief, and how it had worked upon him even to the 
abandonment of his viciaus habit. She threw herself up- 
on his neck, and he laughed aloud with renewed joy as he 
kissed her flushed cheek, and breathed merrily in her ear 
the simple signal of departed troubles, ‘‘ Ehm ’hem !” 








Natural Sistorp. 











MORAL CHARACTER OF THE MONKEY. 


A gentleman whose premises were infested by a large 
brood of sparrows, said they were birds of no principle. 
Of all monkeys it may be said, with much more proprie- 
ty, that they are beasts of no principle; for they have 
every evil quality, and not one good one. They are sau- 
cy and insolent ; always making an attempt to bully and 
terrify people, and biting those first who are most afraid 
of them. An impertinent curiosity runs through all their 
actions; they never can let things alone, but must know 
what is going forward. If a pot or kettle is set on the 
fire, and the cook turns her back, the monkey whips off 
the cover to see what she has put into it ; even though he 
cannot get at it withgut setting his feet upon the hot bars 
of the grate. Mimicry is another of the monkey’s quali- 
ties. Whatever he sees men do, he must affect to do the 
like himself. He seems to have no rule of his own, and 
so is ruled by the actions of men or beasts, as weak peo- 
ple follow the fashion of the world, whether it be good or 
bad. No monkey has any sense of gratitude, but takes 
his victuals with a snatch, and then grins in the face of 
the person that gives it him, lest he should take it away 
again ; for he supposes that all men will snatch away what 
they can lay hold of, as all monkeys do. ‘Through an in- 
vincible selfishness no monkey considers any individual 
but himself, as the poor cat found to her cost, when the 
monkey burnt her paws by raking his chesnuts ont of the 





fire. ‘They can never eat together in company without 





quarrelling and plundering one another. Every monkey 
delights in mischief, and cannot help doing it when it is 
in his power. If any thing he takes hold of can be broken 
or spoiled, he is sure to find the way of doing it; and he 
chatters with pleasure when he hears the noise of a china 
vessel smashed to pieces on the pavement. If he takes 
up a bottle of ink he empties it upon the floor. He un- 
folds all your papers, and scatters them about the room, 
and what he cannot undo he tears to pieces; and it is 
wonderful to see how much of this work he will do in a 
few minutes when he happens to get loose. Every body 
has heard of the monkey, whose curicsity led him to the 
mouth of a cannon to see how it [went off; when he paid 
for his peeping with the loss of his head. In aship, where 
a relation of mine was an officer, when the men were busy 
in fetching powder from below, and making cartridges, a 
monkey on beard took up a lighted candle, and ran down 
to the powder room to see what they were about; but hap- 
pily was overtaken just as he got to the lantern, and 
thrown out at the nearest porthole into the sea with the 
lighted candle in his hand. Another lost his life by the 
spirit of mimicry; he had seen his master shaving his own 
face, and at the first opportunity took up the razor to 
shave himself, and made shift to cut his throat. When 
the wild monkeys have escaped to the tops of trees, the 
people below who want to catch them show them the use 
of gloves, by putting them on and pulling them off repeat- 
edly; and when the monkeys are supposed to have taken 
the hint, they leave plenty of gloves upon the ground, 
having first lined them with pitch. The monkeys come 
down, put on the gloves, but cannot pull them off again ; 
and when they are surprised, betaking themselves to the 
trees as usual, they slide backwards and are taken. A 
monkey who had seen his mistress upon her pillow in a 
night cap, which at her rising she pulled off and hung 
upon a chair, puts on the cap, lays his head on the pillow, 
and by personating the lady made himself ten times more 
frightful and ridiculous ; as awkward people do, when 
they ape their superiors, and affect a fashion which is 
above their sphere. A mischievous disposition is always 
inclined to persecution. ‘There are minds whose greatest 
pleasure is to ride over and tease the minds of other peo- 
ple. A late friend and neighbor of mine in the country 
kept a monkey which took to riding his hogs, especially 
one of them, which he commonly singled out as fittest for 
his use ; and leaping upon its back, with his face towards 
the tail, he whipped it unmercifully, and drove it about 
till it could run no longer. The hogs lived under such 
continual terror of him, that when the monkey first came 
abroad in the morning, they used to set up a great cry at 
the sight of him. A well-known nobleman once had a 
wild horse which nobody could ride. ‘I know not what 
your lordship can do with him,”’ said one, “‘ but to set the 
monkey upon his back.” So they put a pad tothe horse, 
and set the monkey upon it with a switch in his hand, 
which he used upon the horse, and set him into a furious 
kicking and galloping ; but Pug kept his seat and exer- 
cised his switch. The horse lay down upon the ground ; 
but when he threw himself upon one side, the monkey, 
was up on the other; he ran into a wood with him, to 
brush him off; but if atree or a bush occurred on one 
side, the monkey slipped to the other side; till at last the 
horse was so sickened and fatigued and broken spirited, 
that he ran home to the stable for protection. When the 
monkey was removed, a boy mounted him, who managed 
the horse with ease, and he never gave any trouble 
afterwards. 

In all the actions of the monkey there is no appearance 
of anything good or useful, nor any species of evil that is 
wanting inthem. They are, indeed, like to mankind; 
they can ride a pig as a man rides a horse, or better, and 
are more excellent jockeys; but, after all, they are only 
like the worst of the human species. If all the qualities 
of the monkey are put together, they constitute what is 
properly called ¢//-nature ; and if any person would know 
what an ill natured man is, that man is a monkey to all 
intents and purposes, with the addition of reason, which 
makes his character so much the worse, and the loss of 
religion and conscience, which is worst of all; for without 
these reason is rather a disadvantage.—Sharpe’s Lon. Mag. 











Nurserv. 


ORIGINAL. 


ALLAN AND JAMES. 


Allan’s mother had given him permission to go and 
‘spend the afternoon with hislittle friend James. In about 
an hour he returned, and came into his mother’s room, 
crying. 

-* What is the matter, my son?” said his mother. 

‘*] don’t mean to go and see James again,” said he, in 
by no means a pleasant tone of voice, “he won’t do any 
thing I want him to, and if any other boy comes along, he 
alon’t want me to stay any longer.” 

“James isa very amiable boy, and I think you must 
be mistaken in the account you give of the matter. I am 
afraid you are the one that is chiefly to blame.” 

‘‘Me!” said Allan with a good deal of surprise. 

“‘ Yes, you like to have your own way too well, and are 
not willing to give up to others when you ought.” 

Allan was silent, and his mother thinking that it was 
possible he might consider the matter, said no more to 
him at that time. 

A few days afterwards, James came tovisit Allan. Al- 
lan was very glad to see him, and proposed going imme- 
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diately into the field to play, but James declined, saying, | clothes somewhat the worse for the wetting they had given their 


*‘ mother told me I must not stay out doors much because | 
I have a,cold, and besides, I had rather play in the | 
house.” | 

‘€T don’t see what we can do in the house,” said Allan. | 

“I should like to see the new books you told me| 
about.” | 

“TI hope you didn’t come to read. I don’t care about | 
your coming to see me if you must read all the time.” | 

‘IT don’t want to read, I only wanted to look at the | 
books.” 

So Allan showed them to him, “‘ Now let us go out 
dco 's and play,” said Allan, ‘‘ we can’t have any fun in 
the house. Your mother didn’t say you shouldn’t go out 
at all, she only said you shouldn’t stay out too long.” 

** Well, I'll go for a little while, but I had a great deal | 
rather play in the house.” 

“‘T hadn’t,” said Allan in good spirits, as he always | 
was when he had his own way. When he couldn’t have | 
his own way, he was not in good spirits. 

That boy is to be pitied as well as blamed, who cannot | 
be happy, unless he can have his own way in every | 
thing. as 














Editorial, 


THE FALSE ACCUSATION. 
BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


Jon Roach finding the plays with which the toys were accustom- 
od to amuse themselves after school, growing old, set himself to 
devise something new. After due deliberation he thought he 
would build a store, furnish himself with a stock of goods, and 
thus become a merchant. He said nothing of his plans to any of 
the scholars, as he wished to take them all by surprise. 

On Saturday afternoon, after all the children had left the 
school house, John commenced operations. He chose asite in 
the corner of the school house yard where two stone walls met 
at right angles. He drove a strong ‘stake about as long as the 
wall was high into the ground, and then he laid sticks from the 
top of it to the wall. These he fastened to the top of the stake 
with strong strings. From these sticks which he called beams 
he laid boards to the wall for a roof. By this time he had got 
tired of working alone ; so he went and hired a boy to help him. 
The boy was to take his pay out of the store when it should be 
opened. 

They found that they could see through the roof rather too 
plainly ; so they went and cut green turf, and covered the boards 
closely with it. Then they could not see through the roof, and 
thought it was a very good one. They then drove sticks into the 
sides of the wall, and on these they laid strips of boards for 
shelves. The store was finished before night, and nothing re- 
mained but to stock it with goods. This of course was deferred 
till after the Sabbath. 

John was in his store very early on Monday morning, and be- 
fore the children came to school, his shelves were pretty well 
covered with goods. On one shelf there was a row of apples, 
and on another a row of pears, on another a broken bowl con- 
taining blackberries. Time would fail me if I were to give alist 
of all the articles he had for sale. Payment was to be made in 
a new currency,'in thin stones made round in imitation of dollars 
and half dollars. 

No credit was given, and in consequence very soon nearly all 
the boys and girls were busy in making money, this is, in ham- 
mering stones into dollars and half dollars. John was very care- 
ful to examine every piece which was offered, to see, as he said, 
if it were not counterfeit. If a piece was not very round and 
smooth he would pronounce it counterfeit, and refuse to take it. 

The demand for goods was so great that several boys thought 
of building stores and going into the business. They however 
concluded to form a partnership, and thus open a larger store, 
and one that would certainly rival the one already in successful 
operation. Accordingly, the firm of Eastwood, Whitehorn and 
Williams was formed, aud made preparations to erect a store 
without delay. There was some difficulty in fixing ona place 
to set it, as there were three to please in the matter, instead of 
one. This caused the delay of a day, greatly to John’s satisfac- 
tion. They began to build, but disputes about the form and 
manner delayed them another day. In the mean time, John 
drove a brisk trade, and laughed a little at their slow proceed- 
ings. The latter thing he had better have let alone. 

In something less than a week, the store was finished. They 
used turf for the roof as John did, but made it a good deal thick- 
er,.and then watered it, to keep it green. It was then furnished 
with goods and were sold cheaper than goods of the same kind 
were at the old store. John’s customers in consequence left 
him, and thronged the new store. All three of the firm had 
quite as much as they could do to wait on their customers. 
These bodies filled the store pretty full, and they had to be very 
careful not to run against each other. They got along for a 
time pretty well, but as they began to get weary, Eastwood by 
accident trod on Williams’ toe. The said toe was very sensi- 
tive, and Williams sympathizing with it, gave Eastwood a hard 
shove by way of intimation that he should keep off from it. East- 
wood fell against Whitehorn who fell against the stake, which 
supported the roof. It gave way, and down came the roof upon 
the firm. 

There was a great outcry, and Johnran to see what was the 
matter. He laughed heartily as he saw the members of the rival 


| same state of that of Eastwood, Whitehorn and Williams. 











firm craw] out from beneath the ruins of their store, with their 


roof. 

“This is a heavy failure,” said he, “I am glad they are not in 
my debt.” 

* You had better keep still,” said Whitehorn angrily, “ or you 
will find that we owe you something, and will pay you, too.” 

“If this firm that has failed here,” said he, “owed me any 
thing, I would sell the debt for something less than nothing on 
the dollar, and think I did well then.” 

“You had better shut up,” said Williams. 

“] never shut up till sunset,” said John, and then he kept on 
laughin, and making others laugh at the ruined merchants. Now 
he ought not to have done so. Never laugh at an angry man. 
You will provoke him to do wrong, and thus make yourself guil- 
ty. Besides, you never gain anything by so doing. Some of 
the boys said of John, “ that it hardly looked well for him to crow 
over them so much.” 

The next morning, when John came to his store, it was in the 
The 
roof had fallen in, and buried all that was in the store. 

* There,” said John, “they have been tearing down my store 
in revenge.” 

* You should not have provoked them, by laughing at them,” 
said one. 

“T don’t care, I had a right to laugh. They had no business 
to tear down my store.” 

“ Who has been tearing down yourstore >?” said Lewis White- 
horn, who came up at that moment. 

“You have.” 

*T have not.” 

“ You have.” 

* Prove it then.” 

“T know you did it, and I suppose you have stolen all my 
money.” 

“Prove it.” 

John went and cleared away the ruins till he came to the 
hole which he called his money chest and there his money was 
just as he left it. 

“ Well, you tore down the roof at any rate, and I’ll tell the 
teacher—there he comes, and Ill go now and tell him.” 

He went and met the teacher. “Lewis Whitehorn has been 
tearing down my store.” 

“How do you know he has ”” said the teacher. 

“J, I, know it was he—I am certain it was.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

By this time all the scholars were gathered around the teach- 
er and John, to hear what was said. “John you ought not to 
make charges without proof. You have no proof whatever that 
Lewis broke down your roof.” 

“JT did not do it, sir,” said Lewis. 

“T know you did not,” said the teacher. “1 saw it done my- 
self. As I was going to meeting last evening, I saw a large 
dog come running across the field; he jumped upon the wall, 
and undertook to run across the roof, but it fell in with him. 
“ You are still certain, John, that Lewis did it ?” 

“ No, sir,” said John very much ashamed. 

The teacher thought the shame which he was made to feel 
was sufficient punishment. He said nothing more to him, but 
said to the children, “ you see how important it is that you have 
good proof before you bringa charge against any one. Remem- 
ber the commandment, ‘thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.’” 
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A FEAST ON FAST DAY. 


An intellectual feast was enjoyed by the members and friends 
of Mason Street Sabbath School, on the last Fastday. The inde- 
fatigable Superintendant whom we have often before mention- 
ed as sustaining in an unusual degree the prosperity of that 
school, conducted the exercises, which consisted of Recitations, 
Dialogues, Singing, Prayer, and an address by Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Clure. The speaker alluded to the Fast days of ancient times, 
and described one which was held by the Assembly of Divines, 
who drew upthe Westminster Catechism. A piety and love of 
preyer must have existed in those saints of old, of which we know 
very little in these degenerate days. It was well for the chil- 
dren present, that they had such an exhibition of true Religion, 
and it was calculated to promote humility in Christians, to see 
the contrast. The crowded audience in that large City School 
Room, retired apparently satisfied with the “feast of fat things,” 
they had enjoyed on Fast Day. 








Variety. 





* THE FLOWERS AND THE COFFIN. 


Last week I was at a funeral. T'we rooms were filled with 
friends, who had come to attend the burial of a little girl. Her 
body lay in a coffin, on a marble table in the middle of the par- 
lor. Her sweet lips were closed, and her pale hands folded over 
her bosom were as cold as the marble. 

By the side of the little coffin was a silver cup, such as chil- 
dren use, and in it was a bunch of fresh flowers. I dare say it 
was Emily’s cup. Whenever her father and mother look at it, 
they will always think of their child, who used to drink out of it. 

It made me sorrowful to see these sweet flowers by the side 
of a corpse. They were beautiful, but they were sad. Emily 
was like these flowers. She grew up, and was as promising 
and as lovely as they. Now she is cut down and withered. 

In a few hours the flowers will be dead also. But here is the 
difference. The flowers will never bloom again. They are 
gone for ever. Bat Emily is not gone forever. That little 











body will live again. Christ takes care of it in the grave. | 
saw it put into the deep, dark, cold vault. Christ was buried jn 
the same way in the sepulchre. But he rose again, and that is 
a sign that Emily will rise again too. As surely as Jesus rose, 
so surely will he raise this dear little one. 

When the flowers die, all. is over with them. All their gay 
colors, all their sweet perfumes are lost. But all is not over 
with Emily. Her soul is not lost. It is with Christ. It is bet. 
ter to be with him, than to be withus, The soul shall be joined 
to the body at the resurrection. Then soul and body will be 
happy together to all eternity. This is what I thought, on look- 
ing at the silver cup and flowers, beside the coffin. 

[Youth's Penny Gazette. 
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THE MERCHANT AND THE SAILOR BOY. 


A few months since, a merchant of New York, returning to 
the city in his carriage, overtook a sailor boy on the road, 
Prompted by sympathy for the sailor, and a benevolent interest 
in the boy, who appeared to be some thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, he asked him to ride, and inquired into his history. The 
young sailor was already a drunkard and an outcast. Yet there 
were drawn on his countenance the lineaments of a noble mind, 
and the promise of a useful man. With his characteristic 
promptness the merchant’s purpose was soon formed. “I'll see,” 
said he to himself, “What I can make of him.” Ile took him 
at once to the Sailor’s Home, where he received such kindness 
and advice as the homeless and dissipated boy needed. 

After a few weeks the merchant found him a voyage, and sent 
him to sea. He returned to the Home, and was soon transferred 
to the merchant’s family, and from the ship to the school-room,. 
From the hour he was taken up, he has manifested a growine 
improvement.—Sailor’s Magazine. 


“ SHORTCOMINGS.” 

This is rather an outlandish word, which, we believe, has no 
dwelling place in the dictionary, and yet it is a word almost 
every where at home, in public confessions and petitions. The 
following incident was related a few months since at a social 
meeting in Boston. In a certain village in England lived two 
brothers by the name of Cummings. One of them was quite tall, 
and the other quite a short man. This difference in their size, 
furnished a very convenient sobriquet to distinguish them, and 
among their fellow villagers, they were universally known as 
“Long Cummings” and “Short Cummings.” One Sabbath, a 
stranger clergyman preached in the place, and during his prayers 
in the morning service he more than once prayed for “ the par- 
don of our shortcomings.” At this expression, several of the con- 
gregation looked at each other as if surprised, and at the close of 
the service, some of them went to the minister, and very inno- 
cently inquired “what Short Cummiugs had been doing? as he 
was considered a very nice man, and they had never heard any 
thing very bad of him.”—Christian Secretary. ; 
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NAMES. 


Emma is from the German, and signifies a Nurse; Caroline 
from the Latin, Noble Minded ; George from the Greek, a Far- 
mer; Martha from Hebrew, Bitterness; the beautiful, though 
common name Mary, is Hebrew, and means a Drop of Salt Wa- 
ter—a Tear; Sophia, from Greek, Wisdom; Susan from He- 
brew, a Lily; Thomas from Hebrew,a Twin; Robert from Ger- 
man, famous in Council. 
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Love THE Savrour.—Love the Saviour’s precepts much, love 


- _— promises more, but love the Saviour himself most 
of all. 








Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


MY TEENS HAVE PASSED AWAY. 


Sad the thoughts that now remind me, 
That my teens have passed away, 

And like dreams of morn behind me, 
Vanished into opening day ! 


Farewell — boyish pleasures ! 
Must I bid you all adieu ? 

Shall the past with all its treasures, 
Sink forever from my view ? 


School boy thoughts and school boy fancies, 
Thieves of moments idly wasted, 
Memory of you still enhances, 
Still I deem you half untasted! 


But farewell! ye must not follow, 
Through the strife of other scenes ; 

Manhood’s ocean sure must swallow, 
All the brooklets of my teens. 


Must I leave you as I spent you, 
Full of bubbles, void of plan ? 
Hear one vow, before I leave you, 
Hear my vow—I’ll be a man! 


Cambridge, Nov. 17th, 1845. 








Frater. 





A CHILD'S HYMN TO JESUS. 
Jesus, I love to think on thee, 
For thou art gentle, meek and mild ; 
And, as it always seems to me, 
Fit Saviour for a little child. 


God is so great, I almost fear 

To use his name when IJ have prayed; 
But when thy voice I seem to hear, 

I think I need not be afraid. 


I know I cannot see thee now, 
For thou art gone to heaven above; 
Yet dost thou seem from heaven to bow, 
And look with pity and with love. 


I think I hear thee gently say, 

“Come, ye dear little ones, to me!” 
And then I humbly feel I may 

Draw near to God if brought by thee. 


If children’s spirits nearest stand, 
As thou hast said, before the throne, 
How should I wish to join that band, 
And with their voices raise my:own! 
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